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the number of kinds of objects increases. No one watching a
monkey examining and pulling things to pieces could doubt that
its world contains a much greater variety of objects than does the
world of a horse.

The definition of perception as the establishment by the subject
of its causal relation with its external world makes it necessary
to use the word sensum with a very wide meaning, or else to
recognize that other objects of experience can function like sensa
in the subject's awareness of the causal action of its external
world upon it. In its narrow meaning, a sensum is the effect on
the Central Agent of processes in the sense organs, transmitted
to it by the intermediation of nerves. Such feelings as those of
fatigue, the feelings of bodily movements, and vaguer feelings of
comfort or discomfort, must also be included in the category of
sensa. All these, originating in the body, are part of the external
world of the Central Agent. We shall have to go further than
this, however, and accept Whitehead's view that we experience
our immediate past in essentially the same way as we experience
sensa. Whitehead calls this 'non-sensuous perception.' This
.conception will also be elaborated in chapter in.

We have stated that in elucidating the nature of living organisms
we shall be concerned primarily with the elucidation of processes.
The elements we find by analysing process are events. Analysis
of physical process leads to such elementary events as electronic
vibrations and light waves. Acts of perception are elementary
mental events. The relation between physical and mental will be
discussed later; in the meantime we may give the name Vital
events' to all events characterizing the living organism as such,
in contrast to constituent events of a lower order such as molecular
events. Every vital event involves a mental event, the type of
which is the act of perception. The distinction between vital
events and events of a different (or 'physical') order can be
clarified by the following illustration. If a Paramecium swimming
in a drop of water be kept under observation while the temperature
of the water is gradually raised, the velocity of its movements
will be seen to increase, but up to a point they will not alter in
character. As the temperature continues to rise, however, there
comes a point where the movements change their character. Before
this point, the animal was moving for a short distance in one
direction, then turning and moving off in another, like fish swim-